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WHILE India was yet an immeasur- 
able forest, and her diamonds lay un- 
disturbed in the mine by the drudgery 
of European avarice, a tribe of natives 
had fixed their residence onthe side of 
the coast, where the trees agreeably 
admitted the summer breezes. Of these 
Edmorin was sovereign. Beyond a 
ridge of mountains extending to the 
South were situated another clan, with 
whom Edmorin and his people were at 
war. LEdmorin, however was the dar- 
ling of his subjects, and beloved by all ; 
his humanity was unbounded, his knowl- 
edge uncommon, and his activity sur- 
prising. His arrows were often known 
to soar out of sight, even till they secm- 
ed to lodge in the bosom of the ciouds : 
hisspeed surpassed the rapidity of the 
tein-decr ; and the proportions of his 
person were exact and graceful as the 
gtowth of the Cedar. His. manners 
Were as mild as the morning, and his 
charity warm as the noon of day. He 
§°verned his people with gentleness, 
aud invented, upon plans of his own 
construction, new instruments for the 
use of war, and new sports and games 
for the entertainment and exercise of 
peace, With the bark of the fir, and 
the rind of the toughest trees, he form- 


eda lighter shield ; and contrived to 
fix a flint with such dexterity in the 
sling, as enabled it to kill at the farthest 
mark. 

Edmorin was enamoured of solitude ; 
his mind, though neither polished by 
education, nor enlightened by experi- 
ence, enjoyed a natural refinement, and 
a superiority to those of his subjects: 
He would sometimes delight to seques- 
ter himself in the deepest retirement of 
his bowers, and appear ingeniously de- 
sirous to explore the hiSden mysteries 
of nature. At length, however, his 
spirits suddenly forsook him, and his 
mind became melancholy; his eyes, 
that had wontto be the sparkling intel- 
ligencers of the felicity of his soul, 
were clouded with care, and his brow 
contracted into gloomy wrinkles. He 
did not love solitude less than before, 
but he found that solitude had less 
charms to afford him ;_ he often would 
cast his eyes around him, and ask him- 
self in the moment of despondence, 
‘ wherefore he felt himself unquict?’ 
and sometimes rebuking his own dis- 
content, would exclaim ‘O Edmorin ! 
wherefore dost thou repine? art thou 
not the sovereign ofathousand subjects, 
who are loaded with arrows to preserve 
thy life ? Hast thou not the command 
of women for thy, pleasure, even toa 
variety that puzzles thy choice? Dost 








thou pot see the savage of thy woods 
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enjoy content—why then dost thou 
sigh ? Alas? .I am weary of myself: 
certainly solitude has occasioned my 
depression ; I will seek an instant re- 
lict in society.~-Among those whom 
Ecmorin indulged with particular to- 
kens of his regard was an Indian sage, 
whose name was Ramor. He was a 
philosopher of nature, and had acquired 
his knowledge by an unaided appiica- 
tion to her laws. He was one whom 
the Edmorineans universally regarded 
as a man, whem the angel of death spa- 
red in pity to themse!ves ; his maxims 
were considercd as invariable, and his 
sentiments were held in the highest 
veneration. He had been long in the 
confidence of the prince, who, at the 
death of Isdabel his father, bad taken 
the charge of his education (such as 
could at that early time be given) : Ed- 
morin therefore felt towards him much 
of the reverence and duty of a child ; 
and Ramor, on the other hand. united 
an equal degree of the affection of the 
parent with the loyalty of the subject. 

To Ramor therefore he communicat- 
ed his uneasiness, and disclosed the 
manner in which he felt himself affect- 
ed: ¢ I am miserable (said he, sighing), 
yet know not why; the verdure of the 
spring, and the glow of the summer, 
have lost their allurements: I have no 
Jonger any delight to glide along the 
rivers In my Canoe, to stick the plumes 
of victory in my brow, or with my dart 
pursue the chase. 1 am wretched, even 
aniongst the sprightliest of the women, 
nor regard (as usual) their dalliances to 
please, or their solicitude to charm—all 
is tasteless; Iam sick with solitude, 
yet have no relish for society ; some- 
thing is surely wanting to my fe/icity. 
Tothee I have flown from mysclf, and 
do thou therefore mitigate my dis- 
tress.’ 

The hoary sage had long studied the 
temper of his prince, and was intimate- 
ly skilled in the characters ofman: he 
regarded Edmorin with a look of obser- 
vation, and svon penetrated into the 
cause of his distemper; and, without 
any servilities of prostration, thus ad 
dressed him in the language of simpli- 
city andtruth:—« Be the anguish of my 
child dissipated, and the burthen of sor- 
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yow removed from his bosom ; for if 
the voice of his servant Ramor is regar. 
ded and the wisdom of his instructions 
followed, Edmorin shail be happy. 


‘Thou compiainest, my son, that the 
novelty of life ts over, and that from the 
variety of nature thou no longer canst 
find repose. ‘To what cause therefore, 
can thy inquietude be ascribed, but to 
that which even in the bowers of para- 
dise could introduce anxiety: to the 
want of an eleguit anc virtuous compan- 
ion of thy throne and bosom. Thou art 
discontented, not because the excellen- 
ces that heretofore engaged thee are in 
themselves less excelient, but because 
thou bast no partner with whom thou 
mayst share the pleasure they bestow, 
There is seldom any selfishness in the 
social temper. In the generous beney- 
olence of thy youth thou lookest around 
thee, and, comprehending in one point 
of yiew the grandeur and beauty of the 
world, art unhappy that thou canst not 
communicate thy sentiments of wisdom 
and tenderness to the cbject whom thy 
virtues have conquered and approved, 
Thou perceivest that few, even of the 
multitudes of thy train are calculated 
for the honor of thy confidence; and 
still fewer for the affection of thy friend 
ship. Of these, whom thou rulest in 
the gentleness of thy sway, many are 
the sport of playful idleness or active 
fully, and more the slaves of insignifi- 
cunt ambition : some are swelling with 
spleen at the proudness ofa_ rival’s 
plume, and some are contesting (in the 
bitterness of rancour) about the skins 
of the savage. To such thou canst 
not unbosom the secrets of thy heart 5 
they are not equal to the dignity of trust, 
and thou art therefore compelled to 
seal up thy reflections and thy knowl- 
edge, or to utter them to the air, or 
lavish them wpon the ignorant. Thy 
mind, my son, is suited to the sweet- 
ness of virtuous meditation, and nature 
has endowed thee with the power, to 
discern the beauties of her works ; but 
when thy generous curiosity has pro- 
cured thee instruction, thou wantest 
one to whom thou mightest impart the 
benefitsofenquiry. Knowledge is use- 
less unless it is diffused; but to circu- 
late it to those who have neither capa 
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city or ijeas would be a wildness equal | 
to his, who was determined to encircle | 
the head of the bear with‘a coronet of | 
flowers, and to enwreath the horns of 
the sheep with a garland of roses. 

‘ Cast thine eye aloof, and behold on 
yonder fir-tree the turtle sits sorrowing 
among tue branches; she disregards 
the prospects around her, and is visibly 
overwheimed in the anguish of des- 
pondeace. Her feathery partner has a- 
while forsook her, and in the meridian 
glow of life and day thou observest now 
she pines! The sun is to her an orb 
of darkness, and the lively earth enrob- 
ed in mourning! 


‘Thine, my sovereign, is at present 
the condition of that turtle, and a tend- 
er object (though one agreeable to the 
dignity of thy nature) is equally neces~- 
sary to restore the tranquility of both. 
For again, fix thy attention upon the 
fir, and tell me what thou scest.’ 

‘I see(said Edmorin) that the happi- 
ness of the dove is restored! Her fugi- 
tive mate is returned —lo, Ramor, how 
their wings flutter in rapture ! the one 
seems tenderly to chide, and the other 
appears anxious to excuse; and hark ! 
she returns a song of gratitude for his 
safety! Henceforth, my friend, I will 
not suffer a turtle in my regions to be 
destroyed.’ 


‘l admire (replied Ramor) the soft- 
ness of the sense, more than the sim- 
plicity of your expression: be taught, 
from that of which thou hast been a 
witness, a remedy for thy distress. 
The most trifling image will afford an 
hint of utility to the eye of remark. 
Thou hast seen the cause of the com- 
plaint of a bird that was grown indif- 
ferent to every thing around it, and 
even weary of itself! and canst thou. 





not as easily account for the misery of | 
thyself, who art not less insensible to! 
the privileges of royalty? ‘Thou hast} 
seen by what means the peace of the| 
bird was restored, and canst thou not, 
form to thyself a similar method, 


whereby thy own bosom might again 
have comfert !? 


* Ramor (answered the prince hasti- 
lY) while his cheek became endamasked 
deeper blushes), my heart is light- 








ened, and I feel the cause of my disor- 
der. 1 am displeased with myself, that 
my sensibility did not before point out 
to me,and remove the reason—the pu- 
rity of love, I see, is necessary to the 
happiness ofa king.’ 

‘ Itis necessary (rejoined Ramor) not 
only to the happiness of a king but of 


his subjects, and indeed of every hu- 


nian individual. But my son must dis- 
tinguish between intemperance of de- 
sire and the ardours of an clegant pas- 
sion Thou art weary of the dalliances 
of thy women, because it is not in the 
power of more. tha one to afford thee 
felicity ; or at least confer such as is 
either permament or pure. 

‘Go, then, my sovereign, consider 
this and be happy. Let thy eyes rove 
among the servants whom thou com- 
mandest and thy reason shall soon cx- 
alt one to thy bosom, to whom nature 
has been kind, and virtue affectionate. 

‘An honorable attachment will re- 
store to every object its accustomed 
charm ; again wilt thou receive consola- 
tion from thy wonted source : the bios- 
som shall seam to wear aliveiier bloom, 
and the sky a brighter blue; such are 
the effects of a generous love upon the 
mind that is satiated with solituce and 
suited to society.’ 


The effects of these arguments were 
visible in the countenance of the prince, 
his features became more animated, and 
his air more vivacious, and in the 
warmth of his gratitude and hope, he 
could not forbear embracing the sage 
in hisarms; whom he left with an as- 
surance of observing his counsel, and of 
indulging his eyes in such objects as 
were most likely to engage his heart. 


He who looks to love, and love with 


|| honor, will soon find an object worthy 


his regard; it was not long before Ed- 
morin became enamoured of maiden 
excellence. He wasone day pursuing 
alone an elk, which he had roused from 
a grove of spices, when, perceiving it 
take towards the mountains (which were 
the preliminary boundaries of his sove- 
reignty), he pressed onwards with ve- 
hermence, least it should elude him by 
sheltering in the territories of Zimber. 


(To be continuedl.) 
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A LETTER, but being bent upon an honest cruize, 
I hate to leave any thing concealed in 
WRITTEN BY A WORTHY SAILOR TO 


THE OBJECT OF HIS AFFECTIONS. 


Dear Sall, 


HOW long you intend shecring off, 
and crowding all your canvass to avoid 
an engagement, | dont know: but the 
more inclined you seem to run for it, 
the more desirous I seem to chace. But 
where, my dear Sail, is the use of tack- 
ing about so mush, if you really mean 
at last to come to action?—Or what 
need can there be to carry false colors 
continually on the main top ofyour fore- 
head, if you are determined, after all,to 
bless me with abirth between the decks 
of your heart ?—Perhaps you want ro 
know the turn of my temper, before 
you enter under my command; and 
may be fearful that my good-nature is 
not built stoutly enough toendurea hard 
gale in the Bay of Contradiction. I 
wont brag too much, Sall; I never 
could run a knotan hour inthe course 
of my own praise ; nor could I ever 
drop astern when justice was due to the 
strength of anenemy’s reputation. This 
however, I may say with truth, that it 
will be your own fault if you once get 
a dozen at the gangway, while we sail 
in the ship Matrimony together; and 
that you must indeed, blow a hurricane 
before asingle hand of my anger is piped 
to set youtoright. — | 

The stores you have on board, I’m 
quite regardless of: you shall keep 
them to buy fresh provisions for your- 
self in case of short allowance; or to 
rig you out gallantly, my girl, while we 
lie in the harbour of Mutual Satisfaction. 
I shail be ever proud to see your pend- 
ant streaming in the nicest fashion up- 
on all occasions : but, Sal}, I will allow 
no unnecessary quantities of grog ; it is 
a liquor that makes the understanding 
recl d-~—-ly, and eats the planks of the 
constitution in such a manner that all 





the sheathiug in ine world will never | 
make it fit for service. From this you 

may see how true a reckoning T intend. 
to-keep with you, if we should happen | 


to grapple before the parson. I would! 


hail you with the smooth speaking | 


yumpet of Hattery, if I wore a pirate ; | 
. i) 





the held of my intention. You know 
not which way I shall steer; so, ifyou 
think fit to strike, dont wait for another 
broadside ofarguments, as the powder 
of my patience is almost spent, andas 
this will probably be the last affection. 
ate shot you will ever receive from 
MAT. MIZEN, 





——memey | 





ON FUTURE EXPECTATIONS. 

THERE isa sweetenthusiastic mele 
ancholy that sometimes steals upon the 
soul—even thought itse!! is for a while 
suspended, and every scene in nature 
secms to wear an image of the naind, 
IIow delightful are the scisations at 
suchatinve ! though felt, they cannot 
be described; itis a kind of anticipation 
ofthose pleasures we are taught to ex- 
pect hereafter ; the soul scems entirely 
abstracted from every earthly idea, 
wrapped up in the conicmpiation of fu 
ture happiness. Ask yourself in one 
of these moments, what there is in this 
world worth a thought; and you will 
answer, nothing ; its sublunary please 
ure is but 2 dream, and vanishes likea 
shadow. Thisshould convince us more 
than any thing that thereisa future state, 
—Our souls are formed to taste higher 
delights, more refinee sensations than 
any thing in this life can excite; and 
something from witbin tells us we shall 
enjoy them; else why these ideas ? why 
these expectations? of what use would 
be those noble sentiments, with which 
the mind is somewlitt impressed, ifwe 
were only toact an insi.:nificant part for 
afew years in this life, and then sink 
into nothing ? No, there must be a fu- 
ture state, and that immortal !’Tis hea- 
ven itself that points out an hereafter, 
and intimates eternity to man, 








EPIGRAM. 


“ O Death how thou spoil’st the best projects 
of life,” 
Said Gabriel, who stilkas he buried ene wife, 
For the sake of her family married her 
cousin ; 
And thus in an honest collateral line, 
He stil! married on till his number was nine, 
Fuil sorry to die till he mace up his dozen. 
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CATHERINE DE MEDICIS. 


A Queen of France. 


FEW characters, in modern times 
have been more execrated than Cathe- 
rine de Medicis. Her cruelty was only 
equalled by her hypocrisy and super- 
stition An astrologer having prognos- 
ticated to her that she would die near 
Siu Germain, she immediately flew, in 
a most superstitious manner, from all 


places & churches that bore his name : | 


and because her palace of the Tuilleries 
was situated in the parish of St. Ger- 
main de l’Auxcrrois, she was at the ex- 
pense of building another. Four days 
before the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
upon the marriage of the king of Na- 
varra With Margaret de Valois, she 
gave that splendid feast, so noticed by 
historians. Of this entertainment, some 
memoirs of those times, which are very 
scarce contain the following particulars. 

“ In the hall of the Tuilleries, on the 
right hand, Paradise was represented, 
the entrance to which was defended by 
three knights, (Charles IX. and his 
brothers) completely armed. On the 
left Heil was represented, which was 
divided from Paradise by a river,where- 
on was a bark, navigated by Charon, 
ferryman of the infernal regions. At 
‘one end of the hall, behind Paradise, 
was the Elysian fields, which consisted 
ofa garden, embeilisued with verdure, 
and all kinds of flowers ; and the Ems 
pytean heaven, represented by a great 
Wheel, with the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, the seven planets, and an infi- 
hite number of small stars illuminated, 
shining with great lustre, by means of 
lamps and faynbeaugs, that were art- 
fully disposed behind. This wheel was 
in continual motion, and occasioned the 
turning of the garde, whercin were 
twelve nymphs very richly dressed.— 
In the hall several knights: crrant ap- 
peared : they ‘were armed at all points 





other knights, to whose keeping it had 
been committed ; who, after a severe 
conflict, drove them towards Hell, whie 
ther the devil and his imps are sup- 
posed to have dragged them one by one, 
which afierwards closed and was shut 
up. At that instant Mercury and Cupid 
are represente: as descending from the 
skies upon a cock: Then the three 
knights arese from their seats, is seen 
| passing through Paradise into the Ely- 
'sian Fields, in search of the twelve 
nymphs, whom they conducted into the 
middle of the hall, where they danced 
a ballet, which was exceedingly diver- 
sified and lasted an hour. The dance 
being done, the confined knights are 
released from their dark abode, when 
they fought until they broke their pikes. 
The battle being ended, some trains of 
gunpowder, which were laid round a 
fountain, fitted up almost in the middle 
of the hall, were set fire to, whereby a 
noise and smoke were created, which 
obliged every one to retire. Such was 
the diversion of the day. “ Can one, 
without shuddering,” says M. de Saint, 
foix, “think ofa woman who composes, 
and prepstes a feast on the massacre 
which she is to commit four days after, 
upon a great nation over wiich she 
reigned ! Who smiles at her victims— 
who plays with carnage—who makes 
Love and the nymphs dance upon the 
bunks of a river of blood—and who 
blends the charms of music with the 
groans of a hundred thousand unfor- 
tunate beings, whom she inhumanly 
destroys !” 
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ANECDOTES. 


AN Irish lawyer had a client of his 
own country who was a sailor, and ha- 
ving been at sca for some time, his 
wife was married again in bis absence, 
‘so he was resolved to prosecute her; 
and coming to advise with the counsel- 
lor, told him he must have witnesses 





habited in a variety of liveries,and con-}, to prove th». he was alive when his 


Cucted 


by their princes, the king of || wife marriedagain. Arrah,by my soul, 


Navarra and the prince of Conde. All,j} but that will be impossible, said the 
these knights, who endeavoured to; other; for my ship mates are all gone 


reach Paradise, in order to go afier-j; to sea again upon a long voyage, and 


wards in quest cf the nymphs in the. 


will not return these twelve months. 


Sarcen, were preyented by the three | Then, answered the counsellor, there 
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can be nothing done init; and whata 
pity it is that such a brave cause should 
be lost now, because you cannot prove 
yourself alive. 

A gentleman having a pad that start- 
ed and broke his wife’s neck, a neigh- 
boring squire told him he wished to 
purchase it for his wirr to ride upon. 
“ No,” says the other, “ no,—I will not 
sell the little fellow, pecausx I intend 
to marry again myseif.” 





EDUCATION. 

THERE is nothing in which parents 
snistake more the interest of their chil- 
dren, than in placing them under the 
tuition of superannuated old women 
for old men). In many of the great 
cities, it was formerly very common to 
set up an old relation in school-keeping, 
to rid the family of the expense of main- 
taining him orher. Things are better 
ordered now. Butin thetime of 4, ah ! 
B, ah ! &c.as one of those good old souls 
was hearing a boy read, sound caught 
her ear, but sense was shut out.—The 
boy was reading the 24th of Genesis 
and 47th verse. “ The daughter of 
Bethuel, Nahor’s son, whom Ailcah 
bore unto him.” “ Milk a boar, child,” 
cries old Goody, “ impossible, child— 
speli it’? The boy had made a small 
mistake in his reading, for itis “ Ail- 
eah bare.” Hespelt b-a-r-e bare ; “ Aye, 
child, they might milk a bear—go on,” 
says Goody ! 

HUMOUR. 

In former times amiller was indicted 
for felony, at a county court in Ireland 
on acharge of having taken unlawful toll 
from his customers bag. The Judge 
who tried this cause, was aman of deep 
learning ; but a man hardened in sin, 
and callous to the claims of humanity. 
After the testimony was heard, and the 
Lawyers for the plaintiff and defendant, 
had done their parts: the one labouring 
to spread a fog over the cause, the other 
labouring to dissipate that fog—the one 
pelting the defendant with scurrilities, 
the other retorting those scurrilitics on 
the plaintiff, cach in his turn, delving the 
antagonist lawyer with sneers, Jeers and 


sarcasims, the judge rose, and addressed } 


the jury ; 








| rision. , 
therefore, which fools enjoy, is, that 





In the course of his charge, he turned 
to the miller, saying, “ put a tailor, a 
weaver, anda miller, in a bag; shake 
them, and shake them: and the first 
that comes out ‘sa rogue.” “ Well your 
honor,” rejoined the miller, “ put an at- 
torney, counsellor, and a judge in abag, 
shake ’um, and shake ’um’—<* And 
what then, rascal !” cried the judge 
very angrily. * Why, your honor,” 
continued the miller very coolly, (not 
daring to sfieak the truth,) “ he that 
won't come out, may it please your hon- 
or, may stay in.”” The bystanders laugh- 
ed_very heartily at the allusion; andthe. 
judge affected to laugh very heartily 
too, the better to disguise the pain 
which this hint inflicted. 





A fashionable young lady asking a 
young gentleman, which he thought 
the prettiest flowers, roses or tulips? 
he replied, “ your ladyship’s ¢wo life 
before all the world.” 


PORTRAIT OF PLEASURE. 


Pleasure ‘s a beautiful Harlor, sitting 
in her Chariot, whose four wheels are 
Pride, Gluttony, Lust and Idleness ; the 
two Horses are prosperity and abund- 
ance ; the two drivers are Idleness and 
Security ; her attendants and followers 
are Guilt, Grief, late Repentance (ifa- 
ny) and oft Death and Ruin; many 
great men, many strong men, many 
rich men,many hopeful men, and many 
young men have come to their end by 
her; but never any enjoyed full con- 
tent by means of her. 





MAXIMS. 


To people of good sense this maxim 
is ofien used: 

Be not too confident —Why is not the 
same said to affected fools ? Have they 
alone the privilege of being confident ? 

Alas, yes. Too true it is, they have 
this privilege. A fool may with impu- 
nity expose his silly pride, and ridicul- 
ous vanity. He is laughed at, and the 
world would be angry if he improved, 
because it would lose an object of de- 
One of the greatest advantages» 


they need noyer be diffident. 
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TO A FEMALE FRIEND. 


Friend of my heart, how oft doth mem’ry kind, 
Thy pleasing image press upon my mind : 
How oft imayination wafts me there, 
Where you were wont my inmost thoughts 
to share : 


How often do I heave the tender sigh, 

And view past scenes thro’ fancy’s piercing 
eye: 

How oft in fancy do I see thee stand, a 

And smiling, welcome, offer me thy hand ; 


When safe and sheltered’d from the winter’$ 
blast, 

I’ve mock’d fierce Goreas as he thunder’d past 

But when Imagination lends her aid, 

And substance triumphs over fancy’s shade, 


Those happy scenes are but a vision fled, 

And clouds of sorrow hover o’er my head ; 
Till hope, auspicious hope, bids sorrow cease, 
And whispers days of future mirth and peace. 


Then, Oh my Friend ! may every bliss below 
Be thine, and virtue guide thee as you go. 
Your husband, parents, children, friends, 
May every good from every ill defend. 


—— D+0O— 
WISDOM AND HEALTH. 


Come roseate Health, my temples bind, 
W ith thy celestial wreath ; 

And thou, blest Wisdom, on my mind 
Thy choicest odours breathe. 


As dearest friends together live, 
Like them vou pine apart ; 

Health gone, not Wisdom e’er can give 
Pure rapture to the heart. 


If Wisdom fly thy youthful breast, 
Not smiling Health can gain 

To it the cordial balm of rest, 
A mind exempt from pain. 


Come then, twin daughters of the skies, 
Here make your social stay ; 
€ moment either from me flies,’ 
Death snatch my soul away. 


3+ 


ON THE 
REATH OF A CHILD AT DAY BREAK. 
By the late rev. R. Cecil. 


“ Let me go, fir the day breaketh.” 


CEASE here no longer to detain me ; 
sonceet Mother drown‘d in woe ; 
Ww thy kind caresses pain me, 


** See yon orient streak appearing ! 
Harbinger of endless day ; 

Hark a voice the darkness cheering, 
Calls my burning soul away ! 


Lately launch‘d a trembling Stranger, 
On the world’s wild boisterous flood, 

Pierc’d with sorrows, toss’d with danger, 
Gladly I return to God. : 


“ Now my cries shall cease to grieve thee; 
Now my trembling heart find rest : 

Kinder arms than thine receive me, 
Softer pillow than thy breast. 


“ Weep not o’er these eyes that languish, 
Upwards turning towards their Home ¢ 
Raptur’d they’ll forget all anguish, 
While they wait to see thee come. 


“There my mother, pleasures centre-— 

—Weeping, Parting, Care, or Woe 
Ne’er our Father’s house shall enter— 
— Morn advances—let me go. 


“ Through this calm this holy dawning, 
Silent glides my parting breath, ~ 

To an everlasting morning,— 

Gently close my eyes in death. 


“* Blessings endless, richest blessings, 
Pour their streams upon thy heart ! 
{Though no language yet possessing) 
Breathes my spirit ere we part. 


* Yet to leave thee sorrowing rends mé} 
Though again his voice I hear : 

Rise ! may every grace attend thee, 
Rise ! and seek to meet me there.” 


ee 


THE IRISH GHOST. 


In days of yore, but since the flood, 
Whilst ‘Teague in bed was snoring; 
A spectre fore him ghastly stood, 
And woke with him its roaring. 


No nose it had, nor e’en an eye, 

Nor mouth to eat its bread; 

And would you know the reason why, 
Alas, it had no head ! 


With horrid gape Teague view'd the sprité, 
Ther cry‘d, * Ah! now be staking, 

“ And aise me from my sad affright, 

“« And tell me if ’am waking ?” 


«« Arrah, my dear,” the shade replied, 
“ Tcannot spake you know ; 

«* But I’m thy father’s ghost, who died 
« Beheaded, I don’t know how !” 


« Alas, poor ghost !” the son exclaim’d, 
“ No wonder thou’rt not frisky, 

“ For he most sure!y must be d——d 

«© Who cannot drink his whiskey.” 


“ Ah! honey, true,” the sprite resum’d, 
“« Therefore I leave the dead ; 
* And that I may not back be doom’d 








On advances—let me go. 


** I'm leeking for my head !” 
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WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 


Accounts from the Eastward since our last, 
announce ihe capture by the enemy, of Ma- 
chias, a town of some note, distant 340 miles 
on the coast easterly from Boston—a place of 
considerable lumber trade. The guns of the 
fort were rendered useless,and the fort blawn 
up on the appearance of the enemy, 

It also appexrs they have exacted large 
sums of money from several towns along that 
coast to save their salt works from destruction. 

The last accounts since the retreat of the 
enemy from Platisburg, say that he was for- 
tifying at Champlain. 

Accounts from Sackett’s-Harbour mentioh 
the arrival there of gen. Izard, with his army 
from Plattsburgh ; and that they had em- 
barked in boats, supposed for the head of the 
lake, to co-operate with gen. Brown’s army. 

The Steam-boat. yesterday from Albany, 
by a letter received there from Buffalo, dated 
Sept. 18, brings information that a most bril- 
liant Sortie was made from the garrison of 
Vort Erie : that two of the enemy’s batteries 
were carried, the guns spiked, the trunions 
broken off, and their magazines blown up ; 
and that at least 800 musi have been killed, 
wounded and taken Our loss, except in offi- 
cers, is said to be small. General Davis of 
Genesee ; Col. Gibson; Lieut Col. Wood, and 
three or four subaltern officers, killed. Gen. 
Porter; Gen. Ripley : Col. Aspinwall ; Major 
Trimble, and a few subaltcrns wounded. 





Congress met at Washington the 19th, and 
the next day the President <iclivered his mes- 
sage to both houses of that body. In speak- 
ing of the events of the campaign the Presi- 
dent says, “ the enemy with all his augmented 
means, and wanton use of them, has. little 
ground for exultation, unless he can feel 
it in the success of his recent enterprizes 
against this metropolis and the neighbouring 
town of Alexandria.” In going over the “ se- 
ries of achievements which have given new 
lustre to the American arms,” the President 
adverts to those brilliant victories obtained by 
the forces under generals Brown, Scott and 
Gaines ; to gen. Jackson for having subdued 
the Creeks; tothe brave defenders of Balti- 
more ; to the recent defeat of a powerlul army 
under Sir George Provost at Plaltsburg ; and 
to the naval victory obtained by commodore 
M‘Donough on Lake Champlain, in taking the 
whole of the enemy’s ships; and to our naval 
heroes generally, he says they have amply 
supported the nayal arms of their country. 
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He observes, Congress will see the necessity 
of immediately filling the ranks of the regular 
army: of enlarging the provision for special 
corps, to serve longer than militia; and re- 
commends classing and discipling those of 
the militia who are fit for the most active duty, 

The disbursements for public expenditures 
during the nine months ending the 15th of 
June last, is stated at exceeding Thirty-two 
Millions of Dollars, and that five millions re- 
mained in the treasury on the Ist of July last. 

Congress is urged svithout delay to attend 
to the subject of pecuniary supplies, as well 
as the force necessary to meet the character 
and extent of the war: observing, that “ it 
is not to be disguised, tat the situation of our 
country calls for its greatest efforts.” 

The above abstract (as much as we have 
room fur) we presume contains the chief heads 
of the inessage. 

The most formidable means of defence are 
now going on, not only in the eastern ports 
but along the whole coast ; and but one spi- 
rit seems to animate the whole in defence of 
their country. 


Muptias. 
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MARRIED. 


By the rev. Mr. Feltus, John I. Holland, 
esq. to Mrs. S. Kennon, both of this city. 

By the rev. Mr. Milledoler, Mr. Eliab Met- 
calf, (o Miss Nancy Benton, daughter of the 
late capt. Selah Benton, all of this city. 

By the rev. Mr Spring, Mr. Robert Gosmam, 
junr.to Miss Phoebe Muir. 


 Oeitsrarg. 


Pn ee eaten nen rer err eserrtrrtrT Trerrnt lls 
DIED. 


Ofa consumption, Mrs. Jane Turquand, 
wife of Mr. Paul L. Turquand, aged 35. 
Mr. Jacobus Dyckman, junr. of this city: 
After a short indisposition, the infant sen 
the late capt. Lawrence, of the U. S, Navy. 
“Mr. William Scott, A. M. a native of Dum- 
fries, Scotland, aneminent teacher-of langua 
es. 
Mr. William Post, aged 50 years. 
Mrs. Anyelina Strong. wile of Geotg@ed” 
Strong, esq. 
Mrs. Lydia Van Dusen, aged 49 years. 
At Roxborough, (Penn.) Robert Watts, ¢6¢ 
of this city. 
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